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THE  BITTERN. 

The  Bittern  is  a very  shy  bird,  and 
may  be  seen  for  days  together  about 
the  same  spot.  In  the  summer  it 
feeds  on  fish  and  frogs ; but  in  the 
autumn  it  goes  to  the  woods  in  search 
of  mice,  which  it  swallows  whole. 

When  this  bird  is  attacked  by  a 
dog,  it  turns  on  its  back,  and  fights 
with  both  its  bill  and  claws.  It 
makes  a most  dismal  noise,  very 
much  like  the  bellowing  of  a bull, 
which  may  be  heard  at  a great  dis- 
tance. 

The  plumage  of  the  Bittern  is  of 
a dull  pale  yellow,  marked  with 
black : the  tail  is  very  short,  and  the 
feathers  on  the  breast  are  long  and 
loose. 
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THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  a large  bird, 
and  weighs  twelve  or  - fourteen 
pounds ; it  measures  in  length  three 
feet,  and  seven  feet  and  a naif  from 
tip  to  tip  of  its  wings.  The  bill  is 
crooked,  and  of  a deep  blue  colour  ; 
the  head  and  neck  are  of  a dark 
brown ; the  hind  part  of  the  head  is 
of  a bright  rust  colour,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  brown.  The  tail  is  spot- 
ted with  ash-colour.  The  legs  are 
yellow ; the  feathers  on  them  are 
even  to  the  toes,  and  the  claws  are 
very  large. 

The  Golden  Eagle  inhabits  most 
parts  of  Europe.  He  is  an  enemy  to 
all  smaller  birds.  He  seldom  devours 
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the  whole  of  his  game,  but  leaves  the 
fragments  for  others.  He  delights  in 
war  and  plunder ; he  is  fierce  and 
bold,  and  only  to  be  tamed  when 
very  young ; but  if  kindly  treated, 
he  is  very  gentle  and  fond  of  his 
keeper.  His  body  is  robust,  his 
legs  and  wings  are  strong,  his  fea- 
thers stiff ; his  movements  are  quick, 
and  his  flight  rapid.  He  flies  higher 
than  any  other  bird,  and  he  can  see 
objects  at  a very  great  distance. 
The  nest  of  this  bird  is  made  of  sticks, 
which  are  placed  upon  some  very 
high  rock ; and  here  it  rears  its 
young,  which  are  usually  two  in 
number,  and  feeds  them  with  the 
bleeding  flesh  of  smaller  birds  and 
animals. 
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THE  KITE. 

This  bird  is  easily  known  from  the 
Buzzard  by  its  forked  tail.  Its 
length  is  about  two  feet,  its  bill  is  of 
a horn  colour ; its  eyes  are  yellow, 
the  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  are  streaked 
with  brown  down  the  middle  of  each ; 
those  on  the  body  are  of  a reddish 
brown  colour,  the  margin  of  each 
feather  is  pale,  the  quills  are  dark 
brown,  the  legs  yellow,  and  the 
claws  black. 

The  Kite  is  common  in  England, 
where  it  continues  the  whole  year. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  those  which  live  in  the  cold 
countries,  go  to  warmer  ones  as  the 
winter  comes  on.  It  is  said  to  breed 
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in  the  warm  climates,  and  to  return 
in  the  Spring.  The  female  lays  two 
or  three  eggs  of  a whitish  colour, 
spotted  with  pale  yellow. 

. The  Kite  weighs  somewhat  less 
than  three  pounds,  and  when  its 
wings  are  stretched  out,  they  mea- 
sure more  than  five  feet.  It  flies  very 
fast  and  rises  very  high  in  the  air, 
frequently  beyond  our  sight,  and 
though  at  this  great  height,  it  can 
see  very  clearly,  and  comes  down 
upon  its  prey  with  very  great  force.  It 
attacks  small  animals  and  birds  ; it 
is  very  fond  of  young  chickens,  but 
the  hen  generally  drives  away  the 
cruel  Kite.  If  it  can  get  one  chicken, 
it  is  sure  to  come  for  another ; so 
that  it  frequently  happens  that  they 
are  all  taken  away  belore  the  Kite  is 
caught. 
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THE  WHITE  OWL. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  fourteen 
inches.  Its  bill  is  a pale  horn  colour ; 
its  eyes  are  dark  ; and  there  is  a 
circle  of  very  soft  white  feathers 
round  them  ; the  head,  back,  and 
wings  are  of  a pale  chestnut,  with 
very  fine  grey  and  brown  spots,  and 
some  white ; the  belly  and  thighs  are 
white ; and  the  breast  is  white,  with  a 
few  dark  spots ; the  legs  are  feathered 
down  to  the  toes ; and  there  are  short 
hairs  all  over  the  toes.  The  wings 
reach  beyond  the  tail,  which  is  short, 
and  marked  with  dusky  blue  and 
white  stripes ; the  claws  are  white. 

The  colours  of  this  bird  become 
fainter  as  it  grows  old.  The  white 
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Owl  is  often  seen  in  large  towns, 
and  flies  about  church-steeples,  old 
houses,  and  buildings  where  nobody 
lives ; in  these  places  it  stays  during 
the  day,  and  comes  out  in  the  evening 
in  search  of  its  prey. 

It  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Screech-Owl,  from  its  cries.  While 
it  rests,  it  makes  a blowing  noise 
like  the  snoring  of  a man.  It  makes 
no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  hole 
of  a wall ; the  eggs  are  of  a whitish 
colour,  and  five  or  six  in  number. 
It  feeds  on  mice  and  small  birds, 
which  it  swallows  whole  ; and  after- 
wards throws  out  the  bones  and  fea- 
thers from  its  mouth,  in  the  form  of 
small  round  cakes. 
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THE  RAVEN. 

These  birds  have  a strong  bill, 
which  is  about  the  length  of  a man’s 
little  finger,  and  is  covered  with  hairs 
or  bristles,  which  reach  above  half 
its  length,  and  hide  its  nostrils.  The 
toes  are  placed  three  forward,  and 
one  backward.  The  colour  of  the 
upper  parts  is  a fine  glossy  black, 
tinged  with  blue. 

The  Raven  is  a very  cunning  bird, 
and  is  careful  in  keeping  out  of  the 
reach  of  a gun.  When  caught 
young,  it  becomes  very  friendly,  and 
is  highly  amusing.  Busy,  curious, 
and  impudent,  he  goes  every  where, 
drives  offthe  dogs,  plays  tricks  on  the 
poultry,  and  is  particularly  careful  to 
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keep  friendly  with  the  cook,  who  is 
generally  his  favourite  in  the  family. 

But  with  these  amusing  qualities 
he  has  the  vices  of  a favourite.  He 
is  a glutton  and  a thief  by  habit.  He 
does  not  confine  himself  to  petty 
thefts  from  the  pantry,  or  the  larder. 
A piece  of  money,  a tea-spoon,  or  a 
ring,  is  always,  a tempting  article; 
these  he  will  slily  seize  upon,  and, 
if  not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  fa- 
vourite hole. 

The  female  builds  her  nest  early 
in  the  spring,  in  trees,  or  the  holes 
of  rocks  ; she  lays  five  or  six  bluish- 
green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown.  She 
sits  about  twenty  days ; the  male 
bird  watches  by  her  side,  and  pro- 
vides her  food,  and  when  she  leaves 
her  nest,  takes  her  place. 
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THE  JACKDAW. 

This  bird  is  much  less  than  the  rook, 
being  only  thirteen  inches  in  length, 
and  about  twenty-eight  in  breath. 
Its  bill  is  black,  its  eyes  white,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck  are 
of  a hoary  colour,  the  rest  of  the  plum- 
age is  of  a fine  glossy  black  above  ; 
beneath  it  is  of  a dusky  hue ; the  legs 
are  black. 

The  Daw  is  very  common  in  Eng- 
land, and  remains  with  us  the  whole 
year;  in  other  countries,  as  in 
France,  and  some  parts  of  Germany, 
it  remains  only  a part  of  the  year. 
These  birds  frequent  churches,  old 
towers,  and  ruins,  in  great  flocks, 
where  they  build  their  nests;  the 
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female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  paler 
than  those  of  the  crow,  and  smaller  ; 
they  seldom  build  in  trees.  In  Hamp- 
shire they  often  breed  in  the  rabbit 
burrows,  and  they  sometimes  make 
their  nests  in  chimnies  ; they  also 
build  in  the  spaces  between  the  up- 
right and  cross  stones  of  Stonehenge, 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shepherd 
boys,  who  are  always  about  that 
place. 

Jackdaws  feed  on  worms  and  the 
grubs  of  insects,  and  small  pieces  of 
flesh , and  are  fond  of  partridge’s  eggs. 
It  is  said  they  will  sometimes  catch 
small  fish.  Jackdaws  are  easily 
tamed , and  may  w ith  li  ttle  difficultybe 
taught  to  pronounce  several  words. 
They  hide  such  parts  of  their  food  as 
they  cannot  eat,  and  often  with  it 
small  pieces  of  money  or  toys. 
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THE  MAGPIE. 

Its  length  is  about  eighteen  inches. 
Its  bill  is  strong  and  black,  its  eyes 
hazel ; the  head,  neck,  and  breast, 
are  of  a deep  black,  but  the  under 
parts  are  of  a snowy  white ; the  neck 
feathers  are  long,  as  are  those  on 
the  back,  which  extend  toward  the 
rump,  leaving  only  a small  space,  of 
a greyish  ash  colour,  between  them 
and  the  tail  coverts,  which  are  black. 
The  plumage  in  general  is  glossed 
with  green,  purple,  and  blue,  which 
catch  the  eye  in  different  lights ; the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  rather  wedge- 
shaped. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  very  com- 
mon in  England : it  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in 
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very  cold  countries,  nor  yet  in  very 
warm  ones ; it  is  met  with  in 
America,  but  not  commonly.  It 
feeds  like  the  crow  on  almost  every 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable.  It  forms 
its  nest  with  great  art,  leaving  a hole 
in  the  side  to  go  in  at,  and  covering 
all  the  upper  part  with  thorny 
branches  closely  entangled.  This  is 
the  magpie’s  castle,  and  protects  it 
from  the  attacks  of  other  birds  ; the 
inside  of  the  nest  is  furnished  with  a 
sort  of  mattress  made  of  wool  and 
other  soft  things,  on  which  the  young 
ones  repose ; they  are  generally  seven 
or  eight  in  number. 

The  Magpie  is  cunning  and  bold, 
and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce 
words,  and  even  short  sentences. 
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THE  JAY. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  not  more  than 
thirteen  inches  in  length;  its  bill  is 
black ; its  eyes  are  white ; the  fea- 
thers on  the  forehead  are  white 
streaked  with  black,  and  form  a 
tuft. 

The  Jay  is  a very  common  bird  in 
England,  and  is  found  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  has  a harsh  grating  voice ; 
and  is  of  a very  restless  disposition. 
The  Jay  builds  in  woods,  and  makes 
a nest  of  sticks,  fibres,  and  tender 
twigs.  The  female  lays  five  or  six 
eggs  of  a greyish  colour,  mixed  with 
green  and  spotted  with  brown.  The 
young  ones  continue  with  their 
parents  till  the  following  spring. 
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when  they  separate  to  form  new 
pairs. 

Birds  of  this  species  live  on  acorns, 
nuts,  seeds,  and  wild  fruits  ; they 
will  eat  eggs,  and  sometimes  destroy 
young  birds  in  the  absence  of  the 
old  ones.  When  kept  in  the  house, 
they  may  be  made  very  tame,  and 
will  learn  a variety  ot  words  and 
sounds.  One  Sunday  a person  heard 
a Jay  make  a noise  so  much  like  a 
carpenter  when  sawing, that  he  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  person 
who  kept  the  bird  had  not  a carpen- 
ter at  work  in  the  house. 
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THE  STARLING. 

Few  birds  are  more  known  than  the 
starling,  as  it  is  found  in  almost  every 
country.  Its  bill  is  straight,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  of  a yellowish  brown  ; 
in  old  birds  it  is  of  a deep  yellow ; 
there  is  a rim  sticking  up  all  round 
the  nostrils ; the  eyes  are  brown  ; the 
whole  plumage  is  dark,  glossed 
with  green,  blue,  purple,  and  copper 
colour ; but  each  feather  is  marked 
at  the  end  with  a pale  yellow  spot ; 
the  wing  coverts  are  edged  with 
yellowish  brown ; the  quill  and  tail 
Feathers  are  dusky,  with  lightedges  ; 
the  legs  are  of  a reddish  brown.  The 
starling,  when  in  a cage,  is  easily 
taught,  and  becomes  very  tame. 
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Starlings  make  their  nests  in  the 
hollow  of  trees,  rocks,  or  old  walls,  * 
and  sometimes  in  cliffs  near  the  sea. 
They  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a pale 
green  ash  colour ; the  young  birds 
are  of  a dusky  brown  during  the 
first  month.  These  birds  collect  to- 
gether in  great  numbers  in  the  even- 
ing, and  fly  away  to  the  marshes, 
where  they  roost  among  the  reeds : 
they  chatter  much  in  the  evening 
and  morning,  both  when  they  as- 
semble and  disperse.  They  are  re- 
markably r 1 


snails,  an  4.  , _j  likewise 

eat  various  kinds  of  grain,  seeds,  and 
berries,  and  are  very  fond  of  cher- 
ries. 


Their 


worms, 
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THE  BLACK  OUSEL. 

The  Black  Ousel  never  go  in  flocks, 
but  live  in  the  woods  and  lonely 
places.  Its  song  is  a shrill  kind  of 
whistle.  It  begins  its  song  early  in 
the  spring,  continues  it  during  the 
summer,  and  sings  but  little  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

The  length  of  the  Black  Ousel  is 
about  ten  inches  ; its  plumage  is  al- 
together black ; the  bill,  inside  of  the 
mouth,  and  edges  of  the  eye-lids  are 
yellow. 

They  build  their  nests  in  bushes  or 
low  trees,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs  of 
a bluish-green  colour,  marked  with 
some  dusky  spots.  The  young  birds 
are  easily  brought  up  tame,  and  may 
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be  taught  to  whistle  a variety  of 
tunes,  for  which  their  clear,  loud, 
and  melodious  tones  are  well  adapted. 
They  are  restless  and  fearful;  crea- 
tures ; indeed,  more  restless  than 
cunning,  and  more  timid  than  sus- 
picious, as  they  easily  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  caught  with  bird-lime, 
nooses,  and  all  sorts  of  snares.  They 
are  never  kept  in  aviaries,  for  when 
shut  up  with  other  birds,  they  con- 
tinually pursue  and  harass  their 
companions  in  confinement. 
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THE  CUCKOO. 


The  Cuckoo  visits  us  early  in  the 
spring  ; its  well-known  cry  is  com- 
1 heard  about  the  middle  of 


and  it  ceases  the  latter  end  of 


June. 

The  stay  of  this  bird  is  short ; the 
old  Cuckoos  being  said  to  quit  this 
country  early  in  July.  They  build 
no  nest,  but  lay  a single  egg  in  the 
nest  of  another  bird,  by  whom  it  is 
hatched.  The  Cuckoo  appears  to 
prefer  the  nest  of  the  hedge-sparrow, 
yet  she  avails  herself  of  the  nests  of 
other  small  birds. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  while 
the  hedge-sparrow  is  laying  her 
eggs,  the  Cuckoo  contrives  to  put 
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one  egg  among  the  rest,  leaving 
the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the 
sparrow.  When  the  hedge-sparrow 
has  sat  her  usual  time,  and  has 
hatched  the  young  Cuckoo  and  some 
of  her  own  eggs,  her  young  ones  and 
any  of  her  own  eggs  that  remain  are 
soon  turned  out ; the  young  Cuckoo 
then  has  all  the  nest  to  itself,  and  the 
hedge-sparrow  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  but  to  look  after  the  young 
Cuckoo. 

Mr.  Jenner  says  that  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  the  young  Cuckoo, 
though  but  just  hatched,  turning  out 
the  young  hedge-sparrows. 
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THE  GREEN  WOODPECKER. 

This  is  the  largest  kind  of  Wood- 
pecker in  England,  and  is  thirteen 
inches  in  length.  Its  bill  is  two  in- 
ches long,  of  a three-cornered  shape, 
and  of  a dark  horn-colour  ; the  outer 
ring  of  the  eye  is  white,  and  there  is 
an  inside  one  of  red ; the  top  of  the 
head  is  of  bright  red,  which  reaches 
along  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
and  ends  in  a point  behind  ; the  eye 
is  surrounded  by  a black  space ; and 
from  each  corner  of  the  bill  there  is 
a red  streak,  pointing  downwards; 
the  back  and  wings  are  of  an  olive 
green  ; the  rump  yell  ow ; the  sides 
of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts 
of  the  body  are  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  green;  the  tail  is  marked  with 
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bars  like  wings  ; the  legs  are  green- 
ish. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male 
in  not  having  the  red  mark  from  the 
corner  of  the  mouth.  She  makes  her 
nest  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Both 
male  and  female  labour  by  turns  in 
boring  through  the  sound  part  of  the 
wood,  sometimes  to  a great  depth, 
until  they  get  to  that  which  is  de- 
cayed and  rotten,  wdiere  they  make 
their  nest,  and  the  female  lays  five 
or  six  eggs,  of  a greenish  colour, 
marked  with  small  black  spots. 

The  Green  Woodpecker  is  seen 
oftener  on  the  ground  than  the  other 
kinds,  particularly  where  there  are 
ant-hills.  It  puts  its  long  tongue  into 
the  holes  of  the  ant-hills,  and  those 
insects  come  out  in  great  numbers. 
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THE  BULLFINCH. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  dusky;  its 
eyes  black  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  the  ring  round  the  bill,  and 
that  part  of  the  neck  nearest  the 
body,  are  of  a fine  glossy  black ; the 
back  is  of  an  ash  colour ; the  breast 
and  belly  are  red,  its  wings  and  its 
tail  are  black ; the  upper  part  is 
white.  The  female  is  very  much  like 
the  male ; but  the  colours  are  less 
bright,  and  the  upper  parts  are  of  a 
reddish  brown. 

These  birds  are  very  fond  of  per- 
sons who  take  notice  of  them,  and 
are  kind  to  them.  Some  Bullfinches 
which  had  escaped  and  lived  a whole 
year  in  the  woods*  have  remembered 
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the  voice  of  their  mistress,  and  have 
come  back  to  her.  Others  have  died 
with  fretting,  when  they  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  person  who  had 
treated  them  well. 

Bullfinches  are  common  in  Eng- 
land ; they  make  their  nests  in 
bushes  about  the  middle  of  May. 
These  are  usually  built  in  orchards, 
woods,  or  parks,  where  there  are 
many  trees.  The  female  lays  four 
or  five  eggs  of  a bluish  colour, 
marked  at  the  larger  end  with  dark 
brown  and  reddish  spots-  In  the 
summer  these  birds  go  into  woods 
and  lonely  places,  and  in  the  winter 
they  come  to  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  live  upon  the  buds  of  trees. 
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THE  YELLOW  BUNTING. 

This  bird  is  about  six  inches  in 
length.  Its  colour  is  yellow  mixed 
with  brown.  Its  bill  is  dusky,  its 
eyes  are  hazel ; the  crown  of  its  head 
is  mostly  of  a bright  yellow;  the 
cheeks,  throat  and  lower  part  are  of  a 
pure  yellow;  the  breast  Js  reddish, 
and  on  the  sides  are  streaks  of  red ; 
the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
back  are  olive. 

No  two  of  these  birds  are  to  be 
found  perfectly  alike.  The  colours 
of  the  female  are  less  bright  than 
those  of  the  male  ; she  has  very  little 
yellow  about  the  head. 

The  yellow  Bunting  is  common  in 
every  lane,  and  on  every  hedge 
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throughout  the  country.  It  feeds  on 
different  kinds  of  seeds  and  insects. 
Its  nest  is  made  of  hay,  dried  roots, 
and  moss,  and  it  is  lined  with  hair 
and  wool ; it  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
marked  with  dark  streaks,  and  it  has 
sometimes  two  broods  in  the  season. 
In  Italy,  where  all  kinds  of  small 
birds  are  cooked  for  table,  the  yellow 
Bunting  is  thought  to  be  very  good 
eating,  and  is  fattened  for  that  pur- 
pose like  the  ortolan.  But  with  us, 
who  are  used  to  larger  birds  for  food, 
it  is  considered  to  be  too  small  to 
form  any  part  of  our  meals. 
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THE  HOUSE  SPARROW. 

This  bird  is  very  bold,  and  very 
cunning.  Its  note  is  only  a chirp. 
But  sparrows  are  able  to  learn  other 
notes ; when  they  are  in  a cage  near 
a linnet  and  a goldfinch,  they  will 
learn  some  of  the  notes  of  the  linnet, 
and  some  of  those  of  the  goldfinch. 

These  birds  eat  a great  deal  of  the 
farmer's  corn,  they  pick  up  the  seeds 
which  the  gardener  has  sown  in  the 
garden,  and  they  eat  the  cherries; 
so  the  farmer  pays  a boy  to  make  a 
noise  to  frighten  them  away,  and  the 
gardener  stuffs  an  old  coat  with 
straw  to  make  it  look  like  a man, 
and  sets  it  up  in  the  garden ; the 
sparrows  are  then  afraid  to  go  in  to 
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eat  his  seeds,  or  to  pick  his  cherries. 
But  sparrows  do  much  good;  for 
they  eat  the  flies,  and  caterpillars, 
ancf  butterflies,  and  other  insects, 
which  do  a great  deal  of  harm. 

Sparrows  make  very  large  nests 
of  straw,  feathers,  and  hair ; and 
build  them  in  the  holes  about  houses, 
and  in  the  holes  of  walls.  They 
sometimes  make  them  in  the  bottom 
of  rooks’  nests,  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  place ; some  sparrows  build 
in  trees,  and  these  are  called  the 
Tree  Sparrow.  They  lay  four  or 
five  eggs,  which  are  spotted.  They 
are  very  fond  of  their  little  ones. 
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THE  GOLDFINCH. 

The  Goldfinch  is  a charming  little 
bird;  its  feathers  are  very  pretty, 
and  it  is  easily  made  tame. 

Goldfinches  like  to  live  in  or- 
chards, and  sometimes  they  build 
their  nests  in  an  apple  tree.  They 
make  their  nests  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom . 
They  are  prettier  than  any  other  of 
our  small  birds ; and  they  make  very 
neat  nests.  The  nest  is  small;  its 
outside  is  made  of  fine  moss  and 
other  soft  things  ; and  the  inside  is 
lined  with  grass,  horsehair,  wool, 
feathers,  and  down.  They  lay  five 
e^gs,  which  are  speckled  with  red- 
dish brown.  These  birds  are  very 
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gentle , and  they  may  be  easily  taught 
to  whistle  tunes,  to  fire  a cracker, 
and  to  draw  up  small  cups  filled  with 
their  food  and  drink. 

Towards  winter,  these  birds  get 
together  in  flocks ; they  feed  on  many 
kinds  of  seeds  ; but  they  like  to  eat 
the  seed  of  the  thistle  better  than 
any  other  seed. 
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THE  SKYLARK. 

The  Skylark  does  not  perch  on 
boughs,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fields.  It  is  of  a reddish  sort  of  ash- 
colour.  It  has  very  long  wings,  and 
long  slender  claws.  Its  bill  is  very 
slender,  and  a little  bent  towards  the 
end,  and  is  sharp-pointed ; the  tongue 
is  cloven  at  the  end;  the  tail  is  a 
little  forked. 

When  the  lark  rises  it  flies  straight 
upwards,  and  keeps  rising  by  spring- 
ing up  again  and  again ; but  when 
a liawk  flies  after  it,  to  kill  it,  then 
the  lark  drops  like  a stone  to  get 
away  from  its  cruel  enemy. 

The  lark  is  the  only  bird  that 
sings  as  it  is  flying,  and  it  will  fly 
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so  high,  as  to  get  out  of  our  sight ; 
but  though  it  is  so  far  off,  it  may  be 
heard  very  plainly.  The  lark  begins 
to  sing  in  the  spring,  and  is  to  be 
heard  mostly  in  the  morning  and 
evening. 

They  build  their  nest  on  the  ground 
under  some  turf  to  hide  it.  The 
female  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a 
greyish  brown  colour  with  dark 
spots  ; and  sits  fifteen  days.  When 
the  young  ones  are  hatched,  the  old 
lark  may  be  seen  fluttering  over  their 
heads  and  feeding  them. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  Nightingale  does  not  live  with 
us  all  the  year.  It  goes  away  when 
the  weather  gets  cold ; and  comes 
back  agam  when  it  begins  to  grow 
warm.  It  is  a very  fearful  bird,  and 
is  not  often  seen,  but  hides  itself  in 
the  bushes,  and  likes  to  be  alone. 
They  make  their  nests  of  leaves, 
straw,  and  moss,  and  lay  four  or  five 
eggs  ; and  while  the  hen  sits  on  them, 
the  cock  is  near,  and  sings  to  her  his 
beautiful  song. 

The  Nightingale  is  little  more  than 
six  inches  in  length.  Its  colour  is 
brown,  its  eyes  are  hazel,  the  upper 
part  of  its  body  is  of  a rusty  brown 
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tinged  with  olive  ; the  under  parts 
are  lighter ; the  throat  is  almost 
white;  the  wings  are  brown,  and  the 
eyes  are  reddish.  The  Nightingale 
is  much  liked  for  Its  song,  which 
seems  to  be  more  pleasing  because 
he  sings  in  the  night,  when  there  is 
no  noise.  His  notes  are  first  soft, 
and  then  strong ; sometimes  they 
are  very  quick,  and  then  slow — he 
then  stops  ; and  in  this  way  he  sings 
almost  all  night. 
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THE  REDBREAST. 


The  Redbreast  is  a great  favourite 
of  every  body.  In  the  summer  it  is 
seldom  seen  : it  goes  to  the  woods 
and  fields,  where  with  its  mate  it 
makes  its  nest.  They  build  their  nest 
near  the  ground,  by  the  roots  of  trees, 
in  the  most  hidden  places/ and  some- 
times in  old  or  ruinous  buildings ; it 
is  made  of  moss,  mixed  with  hair  and 
dried  leaves,  and  lined  with  feathers. 
For  fear  any  wicked  boy  should  find 
it  and  take  it  away,  the  redbreast 
covers  it  with  leaves,  except  only  a 
narrow  winding  entrance  under  the 
1 s from  five  to 
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she  sits  her  mate  remains  near  her 
and  sings  her  a very  pretty  song, 
and  he  drives  away  all  other  robins 
from  his  nest. 

Robins  are  very  tame  and  bold ; 
as  the  winter  comes  on,  they  return 
to  our  gardens  and  houses  ; when  it 
is  very  cold  weather,  and  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  they  will  tap 
at  the  window  with  their  bills,  to  beg 
a shelter  from  the  cold  and  something 
to  eat,  and  they  will  hop  round  and 
round  the  room,  and  pick  up  all  the 
crumbs, 
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THE  WREN. 

This  is  a very  little  bird,  and  is  about 
as  heavy  as  a farthing.  It  hops 
about  quickly.  Its  length  is  three 
inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is  slender 
and  a little  curved;  a whitish  line 
runs  from  the  bill  over  the  eyes, 
which  are  of  a dark  hazel ; the  upper 
parts  of  its  plumage  are  of  a clear 
brown,  slightly  marked  on  the  back, 
with  narrow  double  wavy  lines  of 
pale  and  dark  brown  colours ; the 
under  parts  and  thighs  are  marked 
in  the  same  manner.  The  throat  is 
of  a dingy  white;  the  cheeks  and 
breast  the  same,  faintly  dappled  with 
brown;  the  wing  feathers  and  tail 
are  marked  with  stripes  of  a reddish 
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brown  and  black ; the  legs  are  of  a 
pale  olive  brown. 

The  nest  of  the  wren  is  curious 
and  very  pretty,  and  has  a small 
round  hole  at  the  side  to  go  in  at ; it 
is  often  made  of  moss,  but  sometimes 
of  hay.  It  is  mostly  built  in  a hole 
of  a wall,  and  then  the  outside  is 
of  fine  roots  and  straws,  nearly  the 
colour  of  the  wall.  Sometimes  they 
build  in  a haystack,  and  then  the 
outside  is  made  of  hay,  and  looks  so 
like  a part  of  the  haystack,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  it ; and  when  they 
build  in  trees,  they  make  the  outside 
of  the  nest  of  moss,  the  inside  is  al- 
ways lined  with  hair  and  feathers. 
The  hen  lays  from  ten  to  eighteen 
eggs.  The  song  of  the  Wren  is  very 
pleasing,  and  louder  than  could  be 
thought  for  so  small  a bird. 
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THE  GREATER  TITMOUSE. 

-This  bird  is  about  five  inches  in 
length.  The  bill  is  black,  as  also 
the  eyes,  the  feathers  grow  on  the 
head  like  a sort  of  hood,  of  a fine 
glossy  black,  which  runs  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  neck ; the  cheeks 
are  white,  the  belly  is  of  a greenish 
yellow,  with  a mark  of  black  down 
the  middle ; the  back  is  of  an  olive 
green ; the  wings  are  of  a bluish  ash 
colour  tipped  with  white,  which  looks 
like  a bar  across  the  wing ; the  tail 
is  black,  the  edge  of  the  outer  fea- 
thers is  white,  the  legs  are  of  a lead 
colour,  and  its  claws  are  black. 

The  nest  of  the  Titmouse  is  made 
of  the  softest  and  most  downy  stuff ; 
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they  mostly  build  in  the  hole  of  a 
tree,  and  lay  from  eight  to  ten  eggs, 
which  are  white  spotted  with  rust 
colour.  The  young  brood  continue 
blind  for  some  days,  and  then  they 
grow  very  fast,  and  are  able  to 
fly  in  about  fifteen  days  ; after  they 
have  left  the  nest,  they  return  no 
more  to  it,  but  perch  on  the  trees, 
and  are  always  calling  on  each  other. 
They  keep  together  till  the  Spring. 
One  of  these  birds,  which  had  been 
in  a cage  for  some  time,  was  fed 
with  hempseed,  but  instead  of  break- 
ing the  seed  with  its  bill,  like  the 
linnet,  it  held  the  seed  in  its  claws, 
and  pecked  it  till  it  broke  the  husk. 
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THE  CHIMNEY  SWALLOW. 

This  little  bird  is  not  more  than  six 
inches  long.  Its  bill  is  black;  its 
eyes  are  hazel ; the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  black,  with  a purplish  blue 
on  the  top  of  the  head ; the  wings 
are  of  a bluish  black,  tinged  with  a 
greenish  brown,  and  the  tail  is  black, 
and  the  under  part  white  ; the  tail 
is  much  forked,  each  feather,  except 
the  middle  ones,  is  marked  with  an 
oval  white  spot  on  the  inner  web  ; 
the  legs  are  very  short,  delicately 
fine,  and  blackish. 

This  bird  is  first  seen  in  the  spring, 
and  leaves  us  again  in  September. 
It  builds  its  nest  generally  in  the  in- 
side of  chimnies,  near  the  top,  or 
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under  the  eaves  of  houses ; it  is  plas- 
tered with  mud,  mixed  with  straw 
and  hair,  and  lined  with  feathers. 
The  female  lays  five  or  six  white 
eggs  speckled  with  red.  A young 
Swallow  nearly  fledged  fell  down  a 
chimney,  and  was  caught ; it  was 
then  kept  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  it  was  able  to  fly,  and  became 

Suite  tame.  It  was  taken  into  the 
elds,  and  when  any  of  the  children 
caught  a fly,  and  whistled,  the  Swal- 
low instantly  flew  for  it.  When  the 
wild  Swallows  saw  it  going  to  settle 
on  the  child’s  hand,  they  were  afraid 
it  would  be  hurt,  and  tried  to  entice 
it  away,  but  it  would  not  go  with 
them. 
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THE  TURTLE  DOVE. 

The  note  of  the  Turtle  Dove  is  very 
tender.  When  near  his  mate,  the 
male  keeps  bowing ; and  coos  in  the 
most  gentle  and  soothing  tones.  The 
Turtle  Dove  arrives  late  in  the 
spring,  and  departs  about  the  end  of 
August.  Tt  frequents  the  thickest  and 
most  lonely  parts  of  the  woods,  where 
it  builds  its  nest  on  a high  tree.  The 
female  lavs  two  eggs,  and  has  only 
one  brood. 

Turtle  Doves  are  sometimes  seen 
in  flocks  of  twenty  or  more,  and  they 
do  much  damage  to  the  pea  fields. 
Their  stay  with  us  is  seldom  more 
than  four  or  five  months.  These  birds 
are  rather  more  than  twelve  inches 
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long.  The  bill  is  brown  ; the  eyes 
yellow,  with  a crimson  circle  round 
them,  which  makes  them  look  very 
pretty : the  top  of  the  head  is  ash 
colour;  each  side  of  the  neck  is 
marked  with  a spot  of  black  feathers, 
tipped  with  white  ; the  back  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  ; its  wings  are  spotted 
with  black  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  breast  are  of  a light  purplish 
red ; the  under  part  is  white ; the 
tail  is  brown,  and  the  legs  are  red. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  COCK. 

Domestic  fowls  are  the  most  useful 
of  all  birds : they  supply  us  with  a 
great  many  eggs,  their  flesh  is  very 
good  to  eat,  ana  with  their  feathers, 
beds  and  pillows  are  filled.  The 
Cock  has  beautiful  feathers  and  a 
bold  spirit ; he  will  defend  the  hens 
against  enemies  that  are  very  much 
stronger  than  himself. 

A Cock  which  was  not  a year  old 
was  in  the  court-yard,  when  a spar- 
jrow-hawk  settled  on  the  ground ; 
the  Cock  darted  at  him  and  threw' 
him  on  his  back.  The  Hawk  de- 
fended himself  with  his  talons  and 
his  bill,  and  frightened  the  hens  and 
turkeys,  which  screamed  around 
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him.  In  a little  while  the  hawk  rose 
and  was  going  to  fly  away,  when  the 
Cock  again  rushed  upon  him,  threw 
him  again,  and  held  him  so  long,  that 
he  was  caught. 

He  leads  the  hens  about,  defends 
them  from  danger,  and  calls  them 
when  he  has  found  any  thing  to  eat  ; 
collects  them  together  when  they 
stray  ; and  does  not  eat  till  he  sees 
them  feeding  around  him.  If 
another  Cock  should  go  where  he  is, 
he  directly  attacks  him,  and  will 
fight  till  he  has  driven  him  away. 
When  a hen  has  young  ones,  she  is 
very  kind  to  them,  and  will  fly  at 
any  person  or  animal,  if  she  thinks 
her  chicks  are  in  danger. 
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THE  PHEASANT. 

These  beautiful  birds  are  common 
in  most  countries.  They  live  in  the 
thickets  and  woods,  and  places  where 
there  are  bushes  and  long  grass  ; but 
they  build  on  the  ground  in  clover 
and  in  corn  fields;  and  the  mower 
often  cuts  through  their  nests,  and 
either  kills  them  or  breaks  the  eggs  ; 
but  the  mower  would  not  hurt  them, 
if  he  knew  they  were  there.  The 
hen  pheasant  lays  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen eggs, and  sits  only  thirteen  days ; 
the  young  ones  follow  their  mother 
like  chickens  as  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  the  shell.  They  eat  grain,  seeds, 
berries,  ants,  and  other  insects. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  pheasants  ; 
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some  are  very  beautiful,  particularly 
the  White  Pheasant,  and  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Pheasant. 

In  the  night  they  roost  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  They  live  to- 
gether only  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April.  They  are  very  shy  birds  ; 
but  maybe  made  very  tame,  if  taken 
young  ; then  they  will  come  to  feed 
when  they  are  called,  and  follow  the 
person  who  feeds  them. 
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THE  TURKEY. 

The  Turkey  is  a large  bird,  and  a 

great  many  of  them  are  eaten  at 
hristmas.  The  Turkey-cock  is  a 
great  coward,  but  will  spread  out  his 
tail  and  wings  and  then  look  very 
large  indeed.  There  are  no  feathers 
on  his  neck  and  head,  but  they  are 
covered  with  a purple-coloured  skin. 
His  legs  are  long,  and  he  will  fly  at 
any  little  boy  or  girl  that  has  on  any 
thing  red.  Turkeys  are  sometimes 
of  a glossy  black  colour,  and  the 
ends  of  the  feathers  are  tipped  with 
white.  The  hen  is  gentle  and  kind : 
and  when  any  bird  of  prey,  as  the 
hawk  or  kite,  comes  within  her  sight, 
she  makes  a great  outcry,  and  then 
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her  chickens  hide  themselves,  and 
do  not  come  out  till  the  danger  is 
over. 

Turkeys  are  bred  in  great  num- 
bers in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  are 
sent  up  to  the  London  market.  A 
present  of  a Turkey  and  sausages 
from  a person  in  Norwich  to  his 
good  friend  in  town  is  called  in  sport, 
an  Alderman  in  chains. 
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THE  PEACOCK. 

When  this  beautiful  bird  sets  up  its 
train,  it  looks  very  handsome  indeed. 
The  colours  are  as  pretty  as  the  co- 
lours of  the  finest  flowers : they  look 
quite  dazzling,  showing  us  colours 
like  those  of  the  rainbow . The  large 
size  of  this  bird  and  his  marching  gait, 
make  him  appear  quite  noble.  On 
his  head  he  has  a rich  crest  of  most 
brilliant  colour. 

The  Peacock  sheds  his  beautiful 
plumes  every  year.  When  they  fall 
the  bird  seems  quite  ashamed,  and 
hides  himself  as  much  as  he  can,  un- 
til the  spring  comes,  and  his  fine 
feathers  grow  again.  Those  long 
and  beautiful  feathers  are  not  his 
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tail,  they  grow  upon  his  back,  and 
when  he  raises  his  train  you  can  only 
see  his  head  and  neck. 

The  female,  or  Peahen,  is  much 
smaller,  and  by  no  means  so  beautiful 
as  the  Peacock.  These  birds  feed  on 
insects,  fruit  and  grain,  and  lay  only 
a few  eggs,  and  these  usually  three 
or  four  days  apart. 
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THE  BLACK  GROUSE. 

Grouse  like  to  live  in  lonely  places, 
on  the  hills,  where  there  are  many 
trees  and  bushes.  The  weight  of  an 
old  male  bird  is  nearly  four  pounds, 
and  the  female  does  not  weigh  more 
than  two  pounds.  The  feathers  on 
the  body  of  the  male  are  black,  the 
neck  and  rump  are  glossed  over  with 
a shining  blue.  The  wings  are  of  a 
dusky  brown,  the  first  quill  feathers 
black,  and  the  next  white  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  lower  half  and  tips  of  the 
second  row  of  wing  feathers  are 
white,  and  the  under  sides  of  the 
wings  are  white  too.  The  tail  is 
much  forked ; the  outside  feathers 
bend  greatly  outwards,  and  the  ends 
seem  as  if  cut  off.  The  colours  of  the 
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female  are  not  like  the  colours  of  the 
male,  and  the  tail  of  the  hen  grouse 
is  but  little  forked. 

The  food  of  these  birds  is  chiefly 
fruits  and  berries,  which  they  pick 
off  from  the  trees  and  bushes : in 
winter  they  eat  the  tops  of  heath  ; 
cherries  and  peas  are  not  good  for 
at  either  cherries  or 


roost  on  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
female  forms  an  artless  nest  on  the 
ground  ; and  lays  six  or  eight  eggs 
of  a dull  yellowish  white  colour, 
marked  with  many  small  specks. 
These  are  hatched  late  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  young  male  birds  leave 
the  old  ones  early  in  the  winter. 


They  perch  and 
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THE  PARTRIDGE. 

The  female  of  this  bird  makes  her 
nest  upon  the  ground,  with  dried 
leaves  and  grass,  and  lays  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  eggs.  As  soon  as  the 
young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are 
taught  to  run. 

Both  male  and  female  take  great 
care  in  rearing  their  young,  which 
they  are  very  fond  of.  They  lead 
them  out  and  show  them  their  proper 
food,  and  assist  them  in  finding  it 
by  scratching  the  ground  with  their 
feet.  If  there  is  any  danger,  the  male 
bird  gives  the  first  signal  of  alarm, 
by  crying  as  if  in  great  distress,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  himself  into 
the  way,  in  order  to  deceive,  or  mis- 
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THE  PARTRIDGE. 

lead  the  enemy:  he  runs  along  the 
ground,  hanging  down  his  wTings, 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  dog 
away  from  the  young.  The  female 
flies  off  another  way,  but  soon  returns 
again  and  takes  care  of  her  scattered 
brood. 
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THE  KING-FISHER. 

The  common  King-fisher  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  our  birds.  It  is 
however  not  well  shaped,  as  the 
bill  and  head  are  much  too  large  for 
the  body.  It  lives  on  the  smaller 
kinds  offish.  It  often  sits  on  a branch 
hanging  over  the  stream,  and  there 
remains  quite  still  for  hours,  watch- 
ing to  catch  any  little  fish  which 
may  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  dives  straight  down  into  the  water, 
where  it  stays  several  seconds,  and 
brings  up  the  fish,  which  it  carries 
to  land,  then  beats  it  to  death,  and 
swallows  it. 

The  King-fisher  lays  its  eggs,  in 
a hole  in  the  bank  of  a river.  The 
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hole  is  made  larger  at  the  end,  and 
has  there  a kind  of  bedding  formed 
of  the  bones  of  small  fishes,  and  other 
things,  mixed  with  earth. 

When  the  young  ones  are  nearly 
full-feathered,  they  are  always  hun- 
gry, and  when  not  supplied  with  all 
the  food  they  want,  they  keep  on 
chirping. 
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THE  COMMON  CRANE. 

These  birds  make  their  nests  in 
marshes,  and  lay  two  bluish  eggs. 
They  feed  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds, 
and  on  some  plants.  While  the  corn 
is  green  they  do  great  injury  where 
they  alight. 

Cranes  measure  upwards  of  five 
feet  in  length.  The  bill  is  more  than 
four  inches  long.  The  plumage  is 
mostly  ash-coloured : but  the  fore- 
head is  black  ; and  the  sides  of  the 
head  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  are  white.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  there  is  an  ash- 
coloured  space  of  two  inches ; and 
above  this  the  skin  is  naked  and  red 
with  a few  scattered  hairs.  At 
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the  point  of  each  wing  is  an  elegant 
tuft  of  loose  feathers,  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  legs  are  black. 

These  birds  visit  us  in  spring  ; but 
they  go  to  warmer  countries  when 
our  winter  begins.  Cranes  fly  very 
high,  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  the 
better  to  pass  through  the  air.  But 
when  the  wind  is  high,  or  when  they 
are  attacked  by  an  eagle,  they  fly  in 
a circle.  They  travel  in  the  night : 
the  leader  often  calls  out  that  the 
other  Cranes  may  keep  in  the  proper 
track,  each  one  answering  to  give 
notice  that  it  follows  and  keeps  in  the 
rank. 
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THE  COMMON  HERON. 

This  bird  is  about  three  feet  three 
inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  of  a 
dusky  colour.  The  feathers  of  the 
head  are  long,  and  form  a fine  crest. 
The  neck  is  white ; the  fore  part  is 
marked  with  a double  row  of  black 
spots.  The  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  mostly  a bluish  grey.  The  middle 
of  the  back  is  almost  bare,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  hang  loosely 
over  the  breast.  The  legs  are  of  a 
dirty  green,  and  the  inner  edge  of 
the  middle  claw  is  notched  like  the 
edge  of  a saw.  The  female  has  no 
crest,  and  the  feathers  on  her  breast 
are  short. 

In  fresh  water,  there  is  scarcely  a 
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fish,  however  large,  that  the  Heron 
will  not  strike  at  and  wound ; but  he 
lives  mostly  on  small  fishes,  which  he 
finds  in  water  that  is  not  deep.  This 
bird  walks  as  far  as  he  can  in  the 
water,  and  there  patiently  waits  till 
the  fish  comes  within  his  reach  ; he 
then  darts  his  bill  with  sure  aim. 

When  Herons  make  their  nests, 
they  live  together  in  great  numbers 
and  in  the  highest  trees.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  eight  nests  have  been 
made  in  one  tree.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number. 
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THE  CURLEW. 

These  birds  differ  very  much  in  size, 
some  of  them  weighing  thirty-seven, 
and  others  not  twenty-two  ounces. 
The  head,  neck,  and  wings  are  of  a 
pale  brown,  and  the  middle  of  each 
feather  is  black.  The  tail  is  white 
tinged  with  red,  and  beautifully 
barred  with  black.  The  legs  are  long 
and  very  strong. 

In  the  summer  season  they  live 
chiefly  on  the  moors,  where  the  fe- 
male builds  her  nest  upon  the  ground 
in  a dry  tuft  of  rushes  or  grass,  and 
lays  four  eggs;  here  likewise  they 
rear  their  young ; but  in  the  winter 
large  flocks  of  them  may  be  seen 
on  the  sea-coast,  running  about  on 
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the  sands,  and  feeding  on  shell-iish 
and  insects.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  so 
long,  weak,  and  slender,  that  it  can 
only  dig  in  soft  mud  or  sand  in 
in  search  of  its  food. 
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THE  WOODCOCK. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  full  of 
spots,  bars,  and  streaks.  The  colours 
are  black,  white,  grey,  ash,  red, 
brown,  and  yellow : so  that  when  a 
short  way  on  they  look  very  like  the 
trees  and  plants  in  colour,  and  are 
not  then  easily  seen.  This  bird  has 
a full  dark  eye,  and  white  tipped  tail. 

The  Woodcock  does  not  stay  here 
all  the  year : it  comes  in  the  autumn, 
and  goes  away  when  the  spring  be- 
gins. These  birds  do  not  come  in 
large  flocks,  but  keep  dropping  in  a 
few  at  a time  from  the  beginning  of 
October  till  December.  They  land 
only  in  the  night  or  in  misty  weather. 
They  sometimes  suffer  greatly  from 
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strong  winds,  and  are  obliged  to  rest 
in  ditches  for  shelter,  but  they  stay 
near  the  shore  only  a day  or  two.  In 
mild  weather  they  go  to  the  mossy 
moors,  and  to  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
country;  as  the  frost  sets  in,  they 
return  to  lower  and  warmer  places, 
where  they  meet  with  boggy  grounds 
and  springs  which  are  rarely  frozen, 
and  take  shelter  in  bushes  of  holly 
and  furze.  The  female  makes  her 
nest  on  the  ground,  at  the  root  or 
stump  of  a decayed  tree  ; it  is  made 
with  a few  dried  leaves  and  roots ; 
she  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  and  is 
very  kind  to  her  young. 
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THE  GODWIT. 

THEtjodwit,  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  lives  in  the  fens  and 
marshes,  where  it  brings  up  its 
young,  and  feeds  them  on  small 
worms  and  insects.  When  the  win- 
ter sets  in,  and  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  it  seeks  the  marshes  near 
the  seashore. 

The  Godwit  is  a fearful  bird,  and 
likes  to  be  alone.  They  look  for 
their  food  in  the  muddy  and  damp 
ground,  which  makes  them  stay  in  the 
marshes . They  seldom  remain  above 
a day  or  two  in  the  same  place ; and 
it  often  happens  that  in  the  morning 
not  one  is  to  be  found  where  there 
were  a great  many  the  evening  be- 
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fore.  They  remove  in  a flock  in  the 
' night,  and  when  there  is  moonlight, 
may  be  seen  and  heard  passing  at  a 
vast  height.  Their  bills  are  long  and 
slender,  and  are  smooth  and  blunt  at 
the  tip : their  legs  are  long  and  of 
many  colours.  When  pursued  by 
the  sportsman,  they  run  with  great 
speed,  and  make  a scream  as  they 
rise.  Their  voice  is  somewhat  like 
the  low  bleating  of  a goat.  They 
are  rare  in  countries  far  from  the  sea. 
Their  flesh  is  very  good  food.  The 
weight  of  this  bird  is  about  twelve 
ounces ; the  length  about  six  inches. 
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THE  RUFF. 

The  male  of  this  curious  little  species 
of  birds  is  called  the  Ruff,  the  female 
the  Reeve. 

Ruffs  differ  very  much  from  each 
other  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  you  can  find 
two  alike.  The  singular  tuft  of  fea- 
thers which,  in  the  breeding  season, 
grows  out  of  their  neck,  is  differ- 
ent in  all ; part  of  it  stands  up  like 
ears  behind  each  eye ; in  some  it  is 
black,  in  others  black  and  yellow, 
white,  or  black  and  white,  ana  many 
other  colours. 

These  birds  measure  about  a foot  in 
length , and  two  in  breadth , and  weigh 
about  seven  ounces  and  a half ; tne 
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female  seldom  exceeds  four  ounces 
in  weight.  They  leave  this  country 
in  the  winter  season,  and  return 
again  to  it  in  spring,  when  they  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  fens.  Many 
people  live  by  catching  these  and 
other  fen  birds,  and  selling  them  at 
market.  Before  these  birds  are  of- 
fered for  sale  they  are  fed  for  about 
a fortnight  on  boiled  wheat  and 
bread  and  milk  mixed  with  hemp- 
seed. 
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THE  COOT. 

These  birds,  when  full  grown , weigh 
about  twenty-eight  ounces,  and  mea- 
sure fifteen  inches  in  length ; their 
bill  is  about  an  inch  and  a quarter 
long.  The  upper  part  of  the  plumage 
is  black,  except  the  edge  of  the  wings, 
which  is  white.  Their  legs  and  toes  v 
are  mostly  of  a yellowish  green, 
sometimes  of  a lead  colour. 

Coots  live  in  sloughs  and  ponds, 
where  they  hide  themselves  in  the  day 
time  among  rushes,  sedges,  and 
weeds ; they  seldom  go  in  search  of 
their  food  except  in  the  night  time  ; 
their  food  consists  of  herbs,  seeds,  and 
insects.  The  female  builds  her  nest 
among  rushes  which  are  surrounded 
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by  water : it  is  made  of  dried  weeds 
well  matted  together,  and  lined  with 
soft  fine  grass ; she  lays  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  eggs  at  a time,  and  generally 
hatches  twice  in  a season  ; her  eggs 
are  about  the  size  of  a pullet's,  of 
a pale  brownish  white  colour,  and 
sprinkled  with  dark  spots.  As  soon 
as  the  young  leave  the  shell,  they 
plunge  into  the  water,  and  dive  and 
swim  with  great  ease. 
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GREAT  CRESTED  GREBE. 

This  bird  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  ; 
weighing  about  two  pounds  and  a 
half  and  measuring  twenty-one  in- 
ches in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth  ; 
its  bill  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  long. 

The  head,  in  a full-grown  male 
bird,  is  covered  with  a great  quan- 
tity of  feathers,  which  form  a kind  of 
raff;  those  behind  are  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  look  very  much  like 
ears.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plu- 
mage are  of  a mouse-coloured  brown , 
the  under  parts  of  a glossy  silver 
white. 
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These  birds  are  very  common  in 
most  of  the  fens  and  lakes  of  England, 
where  they  breed  and  rear  their 
young. 

The  female  builds  her  nest  in  the 
most  secret  places  she  can  find, 
mostly  among  the  flags  and  reeds 
which  grow  in  the  water.  The  nest 
is  sometimes  blown  from  its  place, 
and  floats  about  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water. 
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THE  GREAT  AUK. 

The  length  of  this  bird  to  the  end  of 
the  toes  is  three  feet.  Its  bill  is  black 
and  about  four  inches  long.  The 
head,  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  all 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  co* 
verea  with  short,  soft,  glossy  black 
feathers.  The  under  side  of  the  body 
is  white.  The  wings  are  not  above 
four  inches  and  a quarter  from  the 
tips  of  the  longest  quill  feathers  to 
the  first  joint.  The  legs  are  black 
and  short.  These  birds  not  being 
able  to  fly,  or  scarcely  to  walk,  are 
very  seldom  seen  out  of  the  water. 
The  female  lays  only  one  egg,  which 
is  very  large,  being  about  six  inches 
in  length,  of  a white  colour  streaked 
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with  purple,  and  marked  with  dark 
spots  at  tne  thicker  end.  It  generally 
deposits  its  egg,  and  hatches  it  on  a 
ledge  close  to  the  shore.  These  birds 
are  seldom  seen  in  England,  but  in- 
habit most  of  the  cold  countries  of  the 
north. 
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GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER. 

Th  is  bird  weighs  about  sixteen 
xmnds,  measures  nearly  four  feet  in 
ength,  and  five  feet  in  breadth.  The 
lead  is  of  a deep  black,  glossed  with 
green  and  purple  ; there  is  a mark 
round  the  neck  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  head;  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts 
are  black  spotted  with  white:  the 
under  parts  are  white ; the  tail  is 
black.  The  female  is  less  than  the 
male;  her  upper  plumage  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  her  under  parts 
are  of  a dirty  white. 

These  birds  are  very  seldom  seen 
on  land,  except  when  they  go  to  the 
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fresh  water  lakes  in  search  of  food. 
Here  they  likewise  build  their  nests 
and  rear  their  young.  The  female 
lays  only  two  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
dirty  white  colour.  When  she  leaves 
her  nest  she  flies  very  high,  and  on 
her  return,  darts  down  upon  it  in  a 
slanting  direction. 
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BLACK-BACKED  GULL. 

The  black-backed  Gull  is  the  largest 
of  the  Gull  tribe,  and  measures 
twenty-nine  inches  in  length,  and  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
weighs  nearly  five  pounds.  Its  bill 
is  oi  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  firm, 
strong,  and  thick,  and  nearly  four 
inches  long  from  the  tip  to  the  corner 
of  the  mouth.  The  rings  round  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  are  yellow,  and  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  are  orange.  The 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  wings  is 
black  ; the  rest  of  its  plumage,  and 
the  tips  of  the  quills  are  white : the 
legs  are  of  a pale  flesh  colour. 

These  Gulls  are  not  very  common 
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on  the  coasts  of  England : bat  they 
do  sometimes  remain  to  breed  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  cliffs,  which  hang 
over  the  sea.  Their  eggs  are  of  a 
round  shape,  of  a dark  olive  colour, 
marked  with  dusky  spots,  and  quite 
black  at  the  thicker  end. 

These  birds  feed  on  small  fish, 
which  they  catch  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  on  worms.  The 
young  ones  do  not  become  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  old  birds  until  the  third 
year. 
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The  Fulmar  is  larger  than  the  com- 
mon gull ; it  measures  seventeen  in- 
ches in  length,  and  weighs  about 
twenty-two  ounces.  Its  bill  is  very 
strong,  and  is  nearly  two  inches  in 
length.  The  head,  neck,  all  the  un- 
der parts,  and  the  tail,  are  white; 
the  back  and  wing  coverts  blue- 
grey;  the  quills  of  a dusky  blue, 
and  the  legs  yellowish ; the  body  is 
thickly  clothed  with  feathers  upon  a 
fine  close  down. 

This  bird  is  more  common  in  cold, 
than  in  warm  countries.  It  is  very 
fond  of  the  fat  of  whales.  Fulmars 
will  spout  oil  from  their  bills  into  the 
face  of  any  one  who  tries  to  tease 
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them.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
these  heedless  birds  are  very  easily 
caught. 

Fulmars  are  very  great  eaters, 
and  devour  their  food  most  greedily. 
The  female  lays  only  one  egg,  which 
is  very  large  and  white,  and  quite 
brittle ; this  she  hatches  about  the 
middle  of  June. 
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This  bird  is  quite  white,  and  next 
to  the  body  there  is  a beautiful  white 
down.  Its  bill  is  small,  and  of  a red- 
dish colour  ; the  neck  is  very  long, 
and  there  are  twenty-eight  joints  in 
it.  Its  feet  are  webbed,  and  spotted 
with  black,  red,  white,  and  blue.  It 
feeds  on  grass,  grain,  and  the  spawn 
of  fish.  This  bird  looks  very  beau- 
tiful when  it  is  on  the  water ; it  is 
very  tame,  and  will  swim  after  pieces 
of  bread  or  biscuits  which  any  one 
throws  to  it.  The  Swan  builds  very 
near  the  water ; its  nest  is  made  of 
sticks,  long  grass,  and  water  plants. 
The  hen  Swan  lays  seven  or  eight 
white  eggs,  and  sits  on  them  six 
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weeks.  When  the  young  ones  are 
first  hatched,  they  are  ash-coloured, 
but  after  some  months  they  become 
white.  It  is  very  dangerous  for 
children  to  go  near  the  young  Swans, 
for  the  old  ones  will  fly  at  any  one 
who  goes  near  them ; and  when  the 
old  Swans  think  their  young  ones 
are  not  safe,  they  will  carry  them  off 
on  their  backs.  A Swan  has  been 
known  to  take  hold  of  a fox  and 
drown  him,  because  he  was  swim- 
ming to  her  nest.  Swans  live  to 
the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years. 


THE  TAME  GOOSE. 


The  oolours  of  the  Goose  are  mostly 
white  and  grey,  with  shades  of  ash, 
blue,  and  brown  ; many  are  found  to 
differ  from  the  wild  birds.  Geese 
were  formerly  all  wild.  The  most 
usual  colour  of  the  Gander  is  pure 
white.  There  are  two  sorts  of  Geese, 
the  less  are  the  more  delicate  eating. 
They  are  not  only  valuable  as  food, 
but  likewise  for  their  feathers,  their 
down,  and  their  quills.  While  they 
are  sitting,  pens  are  provided  for 
them,  placed  in  rows,  one  above  the 
other:  some  place  water  and  corn 
near  the  nests  ; others  drive  the 
birds  to  the  water  twice  a day,  and 
replace  each  upon  her  nest  as  soon. 
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as  she  returns.  As  soon  as  the  young 
ones  are  able  to  waddle  along,  they 
are  driven  with  the  old  ones  to  the 
fens  and  marshes.  A very  great 
number  are  reared  in  Lincolnshire ; 
one  person  has  kept  a thousand  old 
Geese ; but  there  are  not  so  many 
reared  there  now,  because  the  fen- 
lands  are  mostly  enclosed,  the  water 
drained  off,  and  corn  grown  on  the 
land. 


THE  EIDER  DUCK 


Is  about  twice  as  large  as  a common 
duck.  In  a very  cold  country  called 
Iceland,  these  birds  make  their  nests 
on  small  islands  not  far  from  the 
shore.  While  the  female  is  sitting, 
the  male  watches  near  her,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched, 
he  leaves  them ; but  the  mother  leads 
them  out  of  the  nest,  going  before 
them  to  the  water.  When  she 
reaches  the  water-side,  she  takes 
them  on  her  back,  and  swims  a little 
way  with  them.  She  then  dives,  and 
the  young  ones  are  left  floating  on 
the  water,  and  then  they  find  that 
they  can  swim  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  young  ones*  are 
seldom  seen  afterwards  on  land. 
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From  these  birds  we  get  that  fine 
down  called  Eider-down.  The  Eider 
Ducks  pluck  the  down  from  their 
breasts  to  line  their  nests.  The  bird- 
catchers  gently  remove  the  Duck 
from  her  nest,  and  take  away  the 
down,  after  which  they  put  her 
back  again.  She  then  begins  to 
lay  afresh,  and  covers  her  eggs 
with  new  down  ; when  she  can  pluck 
no  more  from  herself,  the  drake 
covers  the  eggs  with  his  down,  which 
is  white  and  not  like  that  of  the 
female.  When  the  young  leave  the 
nest  the  down  is  again  taken  away 
by  the  bird-catcher.  One  female, 
during  the  time  of  laying,  yields 
half  a pound  of  down  ; two  handfuls 
squeezed  together  are  sufficient  to 
fill  a down  quilt. 
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Ducks  were  all  wild  once,  and  their 
eggs  were  found  amongst  the  reeds 
and  rushes  growing  in  the  water. 
These  eggs  were  set  under  a hen, 
and  the  hen  hatched  them,  and  in 
this  manner  the  young  ducklings 
were  got,  but  they  were  wild  and  shy 
birds,  always  roving  and  unsettled. 
These,  however , after  they  had  reared 
their  own  young,  became  fond  of  the 
spot,  and  in  time,  the  Ducks  grew 
more  and  more  gentle  and  tractable, 
till  at  last  they  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten their  native  wild  state,  al- 
though they  still  shew  a strong  desire 
to  roam  and  search  for  larger  pools, 
marshes,  and  bogs. 
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Where  they  are  long  confined  to 
dry  places,  they  lose  both  their 
strength  and  beauty,  and  have  not 
so  fine  a flavour  as  those  which  are 
reared  in  places  where  there  is  plenty 
of  water.  The  village  school-boy 
sees  with  delight  the  movements  of 
the  busy  little  brood  under  the  charge 
of  a hen,  who  with  anxious  fears 
paddles  by  the  edge  of  the  ponu, 
while  the  little  ducklings  do  not  re- 
gard her  warning,  but  rejoice  in  the 
water  which  they  love  so  much,  and 
are  splashing  over  each  other,  or 
swimming  after  the  insects  which 
they  see  flying  near  the  water,  or 
plunging  after  them  to  the  bottom. 
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THE  CORMORANT. 

The  weight  of  this  bird  varies  from 
four  to  seven  pounds,  and  the  size 
from  thirty-two  inches  to  five  feet  in 
length,  and  from  four  feet  to  four  feet 
and  a half  in  breadth.  The  cormorant 
is  found  in  every  climate.  These 
birds  usually  assemble  in  flocks  on 
tiie  tops  of  rocks  which  are  so  high 
and  steep  that  no  person  can  get  up 
them,  and  they  also  overhang  or  are 
surrounded  by  the  sea  ; upon  these 
rocks  the  female  makes  her  nest 
She  gets  together  the  withered  sea- 
weeds, sticks,  and  grasses,  which 
are  cast  ashore  by  the  waves.  She 
lays  four  or  more  greenish  white 
eggs,  of  the  size  of  those  of  a goose, 
but  of  a longer  shape. 

At  sea,  or  on  tne  inland  lakes. 
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these  birds  destroy  much  fish.  As 
they  fly  over  the  water,  they  can 
see  the  fish,  and  then  they  dart  down 
from  a great  height,  and  dive  into 
the  water;  they  then  seize  the  fish, 
and  fly  with  it  into  the  air.  When 
they  are  flying  they  throw  it  up  and 
catch  it  again  by  the  head,  and 
swallow  it  whole. 

While  at  rest  on  the  shore  on  the 
top  of  a rock,  the  birds  sit  in  an  erect 
posture,  being  propped  up  by  the 
stiff  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  in  places 
where  they  have  been  frightened  by 
the  report  of  a gun,  they  sit  and  re- 
ceive repeated  shots,  without  offering 
to  remove  out  of  danger. 

END. 
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